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of a foreign invasion, and that possibly of the Assyrians, 
whose arms had made great progress in Central Asia. 
According to Brugsch Bey the twenty-second dynasty 
was Assyrian, and he identifies the name of the monarch 
with that race; but at all events they were never Assyrian 
monarchs, such names as Shashanq or Shishak, Namrutha 
or Nimrod, not having been found in the Assyrian annals, 
although Uasarkan or Sargon, and Takelloth or Diglath 
may correspond with Assyrian kings. 

From the El Assasif had been removed the mummy of 
Taakan, also known as Skanenra, which was formerly 
deposited at the Drah Abu-el-Neggah with its three 
inscribed coffins, and which was intact at the time of 
Rameses IX. about B.C. 1150. It was in his reign that 
the quarrel of the Egyptian kings with the Shepherd 
Kings commenced, and he is mentioned in the celebrated 
Sallier Papyrus. The mummy of Aahmes or Amosis I. 
in three plain cases was also found amongst the coffins, 
but it is not known where this king was buried ; as he 
succeeded Skanenra, his tomb was probably somewhere 
in the vicinity. The mummy of Aahmes Nefertari was 
also found, it is said, in three cartonages with paintings 
on a white ground. Another queen, Aahhotep, daughter 
of the King Aahmes, was also found, and it will be recol¬ 
lected that this was the natne of the queen whose mummy 
and coffins, and gold and silver jewellery, and arms were 
discovered by fellaheen at the Biban-el-Molook, a few feet 
below the surface. She was wife of Kames and mother of 
Aahmes, while the queen of the Deir-el-Bahari was the wife 
of Amenophis I. The mummy of Amenhotep I. or Ameno- 
phis was found in a wonderful state of preservation, painted 
and varnished, and with wreaths of flowers so exquisitely 
preserved that they retain all their colour like recent 
flowers kept and pressed between the leaves of books. 
These flowers, it will be remembered, are above 3000 
years old, and their preservation is probably due to their 
having been buried in hot sand, a mode still in use in 
Palestine, by which means botanical specimens retain 
their colour for a long time unchanged, a process perhaps 
known to the ancient Egyptians, although wreaths and 
flowers, even of the Roman times, from Egypt are brown 
and semicarbonised. The tomb of Amenophis I. is men¬ 
tioned as at the Drah Abu-el-Neggah in the Abbot 
Papyrus, and the body transported thence of Thothmes 
I., his son ; the mummy case, considerably mutilated, was 
only found, and this had been appropriated by Pinotem. 
The mummy of Thothmes II., in three mummy cases, 
was likewise discovered. That of Thothmes III., the 
great and warlike monarch of the eighteenth dynasty, 
was found in a single coffin much mutilated, his body 
broken into three pieces and rifled in ancient times, 
but with an inscribed ritualistic linen roll said to prove 
the identity of the mummy. Of the other personages 
of the eighteenth dynasty were the mummies and 
coffins of the Prince Saamen, the Princess Satamen, 
a princess and king’s sister, but unmarried, named 
Hanta-em-hu; and a similar royal sister and queen 
named Me-han-ta-emhu, child of Hanta-ena-hu, had been 
removed at the time of the twenty-first dynasty; another 
unmarried queen-sister named, Miramen, and Nebseni, a 
priest or flamen of a Pharaoh. All these coffins of the 
eighteenth dynasty have a certain similarity with each other. 
Those of the nineteenth are Rameses I., whose tomb and 


sarcophagus are at the Biban-el-Molook. There is some 
uncertainty in the different accounts which have come to 
hand whether there are three coffins or one, and if the 
mummy was deposited at the Deir-el-Bahari. The mummy 
of Seti I., whose tomb is in the Biban-el-Molook and 
alabaster sarcophagus in the Soane Museum of London, is 
well preserved in one wooden coffin ; the mummy of one 
of the Ramessids, apparently the twelfth, not the second, as 
reported, in a plain coffin, the features not aquiline, but 
the shroud, covered with lotus flowers, looking remark¬ 
ably fresh; this also came from the Biban-el-Molook. 
These mummies, it is stated, were removed under appre¬ 
hension of a foreign invasion. Then follow the cases 
and mummies of the twenty-first dynasty. The queen, 
Notem, mother or wife of Pierhor, of whom there is a 
papyrus in the British Museum, exhibited by H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales, in a badly-preserved but inlaid coffin ; 
Panotem or Pinotem, high-priest of Amen, in three coffins 
of the style called richi by Marriette, and glided faces ; he 
was, besides high-priest, a saten sa Kush, Prince of Cush 
or /Ethiopia, according to the inscription in Lepsius’ 
Konigsbuch j the queen, Ramaka or Makarra, who 
assumed the same prenominal title as Hatasu of the 
eighteenth dynasty, who is in three coffins with the 
youthful queen, called the “ lady of the two countries,” 
or absolute queen-heiress, embalmed in a sitting posture, 
either having died in a fit or at her birth, and named 
Mutemhat ; the king, Pinotem II., hastily'deposited in 
the coffins of Thothnes I., the mummy has been partially 
unwrapped and the features exposed, which have a singu¬ 
lar resemblance to those of Voltaire, with a sarcastic or 
satiric smile or grin, a peculiarity also found on a hieratic 
papyrus ritual in the British Museum, probably of the 
same period ; the queen-mother, Hantau, whose ritual 
had found its way to the Boolak Museum prior to the 
discovery; in three cases, the prince Masaharuta, son 
of Pinotem II. in the same ; the queen Asemkheb or 
Hesemkheb, in as many cases, who appears to have been 
the wife of Menkheperra; another princess called N asi- 
khonsu; Tet-ptahaufankha in an appropriate coffin, and 
four other priests and functionaries. Several other objects 
were found in the pit: a leather tent embroidered with 
names, boxes with royal names, boards with inscriptions, 
and five rituals of the monarchs of the later dynasty; 
but the whole of the details—amulets, inscriptions, and 
style of art—cannot be known until the mummies are 
unrolled and all peculiarities carefully examined, for this 
remarkable find will afford invaluable data for Egyptian 
archaeology, especially the sepulchral division. 

TWO SPIDER BOOKS 

The Spiders of Dorset, with an Appendix containing 
Descriptions of those British Species not yet found in 
Dorsetshire. By the Rev. Octavius Pickard-Cambridge, 
M.A., C.M.Z.S., &c. From the Proceedings of the 
Dorset Natural History and Antiquarian Field Club, 
edited by Prof. James Buckman. (Sherborne : L. H. 
Ruegg, pp. 1-625, with 6 plates, 1879 -1881, 8vo.) 

Studi sui Ragni malesi e papuani. Per T. Thoreli. III. 
Ragni dell’ Austro-Malesia e del Capo York, conservati 
nel Museo Civico di Storia Naturali di Genoa. Pp. 
1-720. 8vo. (Genoa, 1881.) 

F we take down part 2 of vol. i. of the twelfth edition 
of Limit’s “Systema Naturae” (1767) and refer to 
that marvellously incongruous order Aptera, in which the 
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old naturalist contrived to group together nearly all the 
Arthropods known to him and which agreed almost solely 
in the one point of the non-possession of wings, we find 
under the genus “ Aranm” only 47 species indicated, 
and of these only 9 are from outside Europe. In the 
second edition of the “Fauna Suecica” (1761) -we find 
33 species indicated for Scandinavia. Thus six years 
later all the spiders known to Linnd from outside his 
native country amounted to 14 species ! At the present 
time 518 species are recorded as British, and a still 
almost unexplored region of the Eastern Archipelago has 
contributed nearly as many from the researches of one 
or two naturalist-travellers, with whom spider-collecting 
was certainly not considered of first importance. And 
yet, notwithstanding the vast and rapid strides that 
arachnology has made within the twenty years past, 
the number of workers is still small. The subject is not 
always an attractive one to naturalists, and is often re¬ 
pugnant to non-naturalists, with whom a passion for 
collecting or studying spiders is seldom associated with 
respect for the naturalist thus smitten. But all this is 
rapidly changing, and no two men have done more to 
bring this about than the authors of the books noticed 
below. 

In vol. xxi. p. 273, we noticed vol. i. of Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge’s work ; vol. ii., completing it, is now before us. 
The whole is dedicated to John Blackwall, and the second 
volume must have appeared about the time of the decease 
of that venerable naturalist. A postscript notices some 
species new for the county or for Britain, and there are 
additional remarks on senses and economy, in which 
“ sight,” “ touch and hearing,” “ power to utter sounds,” 
“venom,” “modes of forming snares,” &c., are severally 
alluded to. With regard to “ venom,” the author ex¬ 
presses his firm belief that the bite of the common garden 
geometric spider (Epeira diademata) is attended by the 
emission of a poisonous fluid, sufficiently strong to cause 
visible effectson the skin of his young son, but without effect 
upon his own. He now agrees with the conclusion that 
currents of air play a great part in enabling spiders 
to carry their lines across from one object to another, 
although previously he was of opinion that the lines were 
carried across by the spiders themselves. As we re¬ 
marked when noticing vol. L, it is a pity the author did 
not intercalate the descriptions of those British species 
not yet found in Dorsetshire amongst the others, instead 
of placing them in appendices at the end. This would 
have vastly increased the usefulness of what is still a 
most useful work, and while not destroying its local in¬ 
tentions (as indicated by the title) would have rendered 
it more distinctly a Manual of British Spiders , for such 
it really is. With it and Blackwall’s magnificently illus¬ 
trated Ray Society monograph before him, no student 
of our spider-fauna should be at a loss to determine, with 
approximate certainty, any species he may come across. 
The six plain plates are excellent, engraved from the 
author’s own drawings, and representing many of the prin¬ 
cipal genera, with copious details. The index is full. The 
author recognises 518 species of spiders as inhabiting 
the British Isles, of which 373 have been found in Dor¬ 
setshire. The distribution of these amongst the several 
families is strikingly unequal. Thus we find three 
families represented by only one species each; another 


by only three species. On the other hand the Therid- 
eides claim 267 species, the Drassides 56, the Epeirides 
32, and so on. Possibly this is the first time that any 
thoroughly local society has undertaken to bring out a 
manual of a large group of British animals; so much 
the more to the credit of the Dorset Society for initiating 
so laudable a scheme. Their undertaking, so well con¬ 
cluded, is not of local (or even British) interest only, but 
will have to be considered by every European student of 
Arachnida. 

In Dr. Thorell’s bulky memoir (which forms vol. xxii. 
of the Annali del Museo Civico di Genoa) the author 
continues his studies on the Spiders of the Eastern 
Archipelago. The descriptions are worked out with 
his well-known detail and accuracy. Most of the mate¬ 
rials result from the exploring voyages of D’Albertis 
and Beccari, and the flourishing society under whose 
auspices the volume is published deserves the highest 
credit for the promptness with which it is making known 
to the scientific world the riches acquired during the 
voyages of these renowned travellers. The descriptive 
portion is preceded by a bibliographical sketch of what 
was previously known from the regions, with an analytical 
and comparative examination of the arachnid fauna gene¬ 
rally, still further subdivided in a series of tables at the 
end ; 317 species are noticed as in the collection (of which 
173 appeared to be new to science), viz. 252 from Austro- 
Malesia and 82 from Cape York, but 505 are recorded for 
the whole of that part of the globe, divided as follows:— 
Orbitelaria , 162 species ; Retitelarioe, 38 ; Tubitelarice, 
31 ; Territelaritz, 10; Laterigrada, 84; Citigradce, 29; 
and Saltigradce, 151. Some idea of the riches of the 
fauna in this particular respect may be gathered from the 
fact that no less than eighteen species of the extraor¬ 
dinary genus Gasteracantha are described. We cannot 
resist a few words of admiration at the manner in which 
the publications of this Italian society are got up, the 
more so as the printing is done at the Deaf and Dumb 
Institute of Genoa (Istituto Sordo-Muti), Paper, typo¬ 
graphy, and editing alike leave nothing to be desired. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
[ The Editor does not hold himself responsible for opinions expressed 
by his correspondents. Neither can he undertake to return, 
or to correspond with the writers of rejected manuscripts. 
No notice is taken of anonymous communications. 

[ The Editor urgently requests correspondents to keep their letters 
as short as possible. The pressure on his space is so great 
that it is impossible otherwise to ensure the appearance even 
of communications containing interesting and novelfacts.) 

The Oldest-known Insects 

I must ask your permission to correct the errors into which 
your correspondent, Dr. Hagen, has fallen respecting the Brian 
(Devonian) beds near St. John, New Brunswick, holding certain 
fossil insects described by Dr. Scudder. 

The Dadoxylon sandstone and Cordaite shale of the vicinity 
of St. John have been studied not only by myself, but by so 
good geologists as Prof. Hartt, Prof. Bailey, and Mr. Matthew, 
and by the officers of the Geological Survey of Canada ; and 
their stratigraphical relations have been illustrated by maps and 
sections, not only in my “Acadian Geology,” but in the Reports 
of the Geological Survey, more especially those for 1871 and 
1875. They have, besides, been thoroughly exposed and ran¬ 
sacked for fossils by expensive quarrying operations undertaken 
by the Natural History Society of St. John, and their plants have 
been described and compared in detail with those of the neigh¬ 
bouring Carboniferous formations in my Report “ On the Devo- 
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